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THE MONUMENTS 

OF 

THE UDAYAGIRI HILL. 


The Geographical Situation of the Hill. — The 
Udayagiri hill stands four and half miles north-west 
of the Bhilsa station on the N. E. Main Line of the 
G. I. P. Railway. At Bhilsa are the headquarters of the 
district of the same name in Gwalior State. ^ The precise 
position of the hill is 23'’.6" (Longitude) and 77®.$'' 
(Latitude). 

A metalled road from the town of Bhilsa goes right 
upto the foot of the hill near its north-east end whence 
the individual caves are reached partly by a cart- 
track and partly by a foot-path.^ There is a rest-house 
on the north-east top of the hill maintained by the 
State Archseologicai Department which can be used by 
travellers on payment of nominal fees. * 

The caves of Udayagiri (lit. 'mount sun-rise') are 
one of the several groups of ancient monuments that are 
situated within a radius of dozen miles about the 
.modern town of Bhilsa. .The Sanchi hill with its well- 
known Buddhist remains Hes about four miles south-west 
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1, See the map (Plate I). 

2. See the Site Plan (Plate II). 
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of the former, are respectively the same as the Vctra vats’ 
and the Vidifia of the Epics and the Puranas." 

The IMoniiments of Udaya^iri and the Ancient 
city of Vidi^a. — The existence of so man}^ monmncnts 
in the neighbourhood of Bhilsa is not due to a mere 
chance; for nearb}’ the modern town and at the junction 
of the rivers Bes and Betwa there once stood the 
famous and populous cit}^ of Vidi^a.* The story of these 
monuments in the surrounding of Bhilsa, including 
those at San chi, was intimately bound up with the for- 
tunes of this great cit}^ on whose wealth and prosperit 3 ’’ 
these monuments were largely dependent for their exis- 
tence and support. “That the foundations of Vidi^a 
went back to a ver}^ remote age and that its population 
\vas a large one in the carl}* centuries of Buddhism is 
abundantly clear from the extent of its well-defined site 
as well as from the depth of debris that had accumulated 
there before 2nd century B. C.”"' It was situated at the 
junction of the ancient trade routes, one running west to 
east from the busy sea-ports of the western littoral 
through UjjayinI, KauSambI and Ka5I to Pataliputra, 
and the other south-west to north-east from the 
Andhra capital of Pratishthana to 6ravasti as well as 
to other cities in Kosala and Pafichala.^ Vidi^a thus 
enjoyed a good deal of economic progress due to its 
being an important key-position on the ancient trade 
routes and naturally the town grew into a big city ex- 

1 . Ihid, 30; and also B. C. Law: Geographical Essays, 117. 

2. Vayu-Piirana {Ananda^ra^la Edition), 45. 80fi.; also B. C. Law: 

Op. cii., 117. 

• 3. The site of Ae city has been located near the modern village of Besh 

(or better known as Besnagar) where excavations were carried by 
’ Bhandarkar in 1913-14, For a complete report of these excavation* 
see An. Rep. ASI. 1913-14, Pp.186 fi. 

4, Marshall : The Mommenis of Sanchi, I, 2, 

5. Rhys Davids: Buddhist India, 103; and Cambridge Hisiorv *f 

India.1, 523. 
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tending from the Udayagiri hill in the west to the con- 
fluence of the two rivers in the east, to the northern 
fringe of the present town of Bhilsa in the south and to 
the spot "where Cunningham dug up the Kalpadruma 
and the statue of Mayadevi in the north/ The Udayagiri 
hill must have originall}' formed the western defence 
line, w^hile the deep ri^nrs flanking its other three sides 
with their high banks pro^dded a stray defence to 
the city wdth an ample suppl}^ of water thus assured. 
Vidi^a was still a prosperous and flounsliing cit}’ in the 
days of the early Gupta emperors under, whom it vas 
the chief pro\dncial ^capital of Malava, but vhen 
Chandragupta II shifted the seat of this Viceroy alti- to 
Ujjajdni’ Vidi^a graduall}’ faded into insignificance and 
we hear little of it later on. The caves of the Uda\ agm 

hill are the fruits of the efforts of the citizens ofA'idi^a 

in the last hej'-daj's of her glorious -history. 


The Topography of the Hill and the Situation 
of the Caves.— The liiU of Uda 3 *agiri is about one and 
half miles in length, its general direction being from 
south-west to north-east. Its greatest height is about 
350 feet at the north-east end near which the ca^es 
Nos. 19 and 20" and the remains of an ancient Gupta 


1 . With-regard to the extent of tlie site of tte city see A r.. R€p. A SI, 1 9 ly 

1-5:, 1S6; cp. also Kiv.caid : Rair.bles arr.org Ruir.s ir. Cer.lrd I’- 
{I A. x'viJ), 34S. 

2. C.^.S.J.,Vol.X,34. _ 

3. Cunningham started his exploration of the Jiill that 

proceeded northwards, and he numbered the 

direction (:. s., from south to north). The Archa olop ^ cninbcr- 
ment of the State has also foUowed the same airectiou 
.. ing the caves, though the number of caves Has ^ jO 

• Cunningham numbered the tet cave at the T since the 

while the Department has No. CO for ^e y^Iie foot of the 

time a metalled road has been constructed confusing and 

hill at its north-east- This numbering appears and 

inverted. But for the sake of con\-emence y esm j^^jj,bcrir.t,as 

of the chronological implications numbering has 

will be obvious from the following discussion. 


been preserved as it was. 
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temple arc situated. In the middle the hill is very 
much depressed and here a narrow passage has been cut 
tlrrough it which was probably once closed by a gate. 
It is on both sides of this passage that the caves Nos. 
8-17 are situated. But some of the most important of 
the caves (f. c., Nos. 3 and 7) are excavated on the 
eastern face of the hill just to the south of the passage 
referred to above. Further south, at a short distance, 
is the cave No. 2 near which quarrying for stone material 
has been ceaselessly going on for years as a result of 
which the hill has received many cuttings. The 
south-east end of the hill is also comparativelj'’ high, 
though not so much as the north-east end, and on its top 
is situated the cave No. Ih Thus the topography of 
the hill is not in any way remarkable nor is there 
anything in its general aspect to distinguish it from 
the eminences that girdle it close on the west and south. 

The Geological Features of the Hill. — As with 
aU the neighbouring off-shoots of the Vindhyan range 
which here dies down deep into the plateau of Central 
India, its formation is of sandstone which slopes la^J’er 
upon layer in shelving masses down its sides wherein 
the Indian builders of old found a quarry for their 
work ready at hand.^ It is on account of these 
horizontal lines of cleavage that the large number of 
caves on the eastern face of the hill have been 
excavated. There is ample evidence to suggest that 
the rocks of Udayagiri provided the main supply of 
building material for the ancient city of VidiSa^ and 
the sculptures that are discovered in diggings- at the 
dte of the city were apparently carved on the Udayagiri 

1. See Site Plan. 

V 2. Marshall : Monuments of Sanchi, 1, 11 . 

3. See Cunningham ; Op. cit. 
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tion both from ancient writers and modern scholars. 
Ihc Chinese travellers whose accounts are a mine of 
information on India's ancient geograpli}* pass by in 
silence even the famous monuments of Sanchi* and it is no 
wonder if our eaves did not attract their notice. From 
modern scholars, too, the caves did not receive the 
treatment they deserved. This indifference on their 
part might be due to tiic existence of the monuments of 
Sanchi in the vicinity which ]ia\'c pushed these caves 
to the background. In his Cave Temples of India 
Fergusson did not even refer to the caves though they 
had already been described by Cunningham in his 
Reports. On the contrarj- the Udayagiri caves in 
Orissa have been fully treated bv him in the same work.* 
Even in his later more accomplished work on Indian and 
Eastern Architecture^ and in its subsequent re\ised 
edition by Burgess we do not at all find any reference to 
our caves. The first descriptive record of the hill and 
its monuments is found in Cunningham’s Archaeological 
Survey Reports for 1S74-76’ wherein he has described 
most of the caves and the earlier Buddhist remains 
traces of which were found by him on the north-eastern 
top of the hill. His record, however, is not complete 
and needs re\nsion in many respects. In the same 
report he had put forth his theor5>- regarding the strik- 
ing characteristics of Gupta Architecture in connection 
^vith the cave No. 1.^ After Cunningham the monu- 
ments of Udayagiri never received proper attention 
from scholars and even his theory and account of the 

1. Marshall : Guide to Sanchi (2nd Edition), Preface, P. v. 

2. See P. 55. 

3. History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (1S76); later revised and 

edited by Burgess in 1910. 

4. Vol. X, 46-55. 

5. Ibid, 60. 
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Gupta Architecture was entirely passed over by Fer* 
gusson and Burgess; while Smith onl}’’ reproduces 
Cunningham’s main x:)oints on the Gupta Architecture 
without committing himself to any conclusion what- 
ever.^ The important Gupta inscriptions^ in tlic caves, 
however, have been fully treated by writers on Gupta 
history’’ while the famous Varaha scene in the cave 
No. 5 has been occasionally* noticed by scholars on Indian 
Sculpture\ Thus it will be realised that a complete 
up-to-date record on the monuments of the Uday-agiri 
hiU is a long-felt need. 

Description of the Gaves^ and their Architectural 
Features. — Cave No. 1 — It consists of a sanctum or a 
small room 7 feet by? 6 feet with the front and one of its 
sides being built up; the other three sides arc hewn out 
of living rock while the roof is a natural ledge of rock 
which covers the whole of the temple. In front of the 
sanctum is a portico 7 feet by 7 feet with four pillars in 
the front presenting three oi^enings the middle one being 
3 feet while the side ones are only one foot each or just 
one diameter of the pillars. The side walls are prolonged 
beyond the front of the sanctum and terminate in pillars 
which are simply monolithic shafts square in section 
with an opening of 5| feet each. The pillars in front 
are simple in design. Their lowest portion at the 
base is square in section with the portion above it being 
octagonal above which the shaft is sixteen-sided with 
the capital carved in simple but beautiful “vase and 
foliage’’ pattern. There is character in the shaping 

1. History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon (2nd. Ed.); cp. also Codring- 

ton : Ancient India, 58, 

2. Fleet edited the Gupta Inscriptions in the caves in his Gnpta Inscrip- 

tions [Corpus Inscripiiomim Indicarum, Vol. Ill); see Pp. 21,34,258. 

See also Bhandarkar : List of Inscriptions. 

3. See Cunningham: ASI, X, Pp. 48 ff. 
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01 thoso pillars, for, although hes-vily proportioned, they 
aro in keeping' 'vith the rugged strength of the whole. 

Entrance to the cella or sanctum is by a door of 
plain jambs v/ith the lintel overlapping them. the 
sices of the door jambs are miniature pilasters similar 
in design to the piUars in front. The interior of the cave 
is quite plain except for the enshrined figure which 
%vas originalis' hewn out of the solid rock of the back wall. 
It has been roughly chiselled on but the outline 
of the standing figure can still be discerned under the 
thin laver of sirdura, laid thereon bv the relimous- 
minded people of the localii^c 

The local inhabitants cah it a Suraj-G'dphd. [i. e., 
the cave of the Sun-god), v'hile the Jain communit 3 * of 
the region cb-im it to be an ancient Jain temple. As 
t'ne enshrined figure ha^s been too damaged to identit}’- 
it and as, there is no inscription in the cave that can 
enable us to identih/ it, it is difficult to decide on this 
point. Cunningham riamed it as a “false cave temple” 
because it has been adopted out of a natural ledge of 
rock which has been made to form the roof both of the 
cella and Its portico and because it is parth* rock-cut 
and parth' stone-buht. 

Cave Xo. 2. — It is almost near the level of the 
ground, its dimensions being 7 feet 11 inches by 6 feet 
U- inches. Entrance to it is bjs a plain rock-cut door- 
'vav. It is veru' m'uch 'vveather-wom and possesses no 
inreresti The cave probabh' once had a front wall which 
had long disappeared; but there are traces of two pila- 
sters on the rock, and of a structural portico in the 
long deep horizontal cutting over the door. 

Cave No. 3. — It is an ordinary’ unfinished cell 
S feet bv 6 feet 2 inches. Its inside walls are irregularly 
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cut. Entrance to it is by a plain rock-cut door-waj^ 
No traces of decoration arc observed on both the jambs 
and the lintel which is slightly larger than the breadth 
of the door-way. The interior is quite plain except for 
the enshrined image of a male dcit}* carved on the 
inside wall of the cave opposite the entrance. Traces 
of two pilasters are still seen on both sides of the 
door-way and it appears this cave too had a struci ura.- 
portico in its front as the deep horizontal cuttings over 
both sides of the door would suggest. 

Cunningham did not describe this cave and his 
cave No. 3 is our cave No. 4 to be described 
immediately.^ 

Gave No. 4. — Cunningham has named it as "the 
Bina cave" from the figure of a man carved on the door- 
way who is represented as pla 3 nng on the Indian lute 
(Vina). The cave itself is an ordinar 3 r cell cut out of 
living rock with dimensions 13 feet 11 inches by 11 feet 
8 inches. Entrance to the cell or sancthm is through 
an ornamental rock-cut doorway. The door-jambs 
consist of four vertical bands of riclil 3 ^ carved mould- 
ings the first and third of which are cut deeper into the 
rock than the other two. The first of them is carved 
in arabesque fohage almost similar to those found on 
the carved fragments of door-jambs of the 6iva temple 
discovered at Bhumara.^ The line of carving on the 
second band is thinner than that of the first one. The 
decoration here consists of a row of lotus rosettes much 
similar to the border of lotus rosettes on a lintel of a door- 
frame of ■ the 6iva temple at Bhumara.^ The other 

1. 0{r. cit. ' 

2. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 16, the Temple of 

^iva at Bhumara, Pi. Ill, c. d. 

3. Ibid. PI. VII, c. 
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two Ix'iK!- ri!>') .'ir.; cnrvt'd in ornninonlal foliage. The 

i'' .'di'ditly Inngt-r than the brenclth of the door-wa}* 
:i!ul is divifj' ci into four horizontal bands of carved 
jii'inldings cf>rn .■'jv)iKling to those on tlie jainbs. The 
d-'Conit 1^)11 on the bands of the jambs is continued on 
th'- corresjoonding Ijands of the lintel e.xcept on the 
second one of the lintel on which arc carved five cusped 
Ijosses with small circular panels each containing a 
figure. In the boss to the left is a man pla 3 *ing the Vina 
(Indian lute) and in the one to the extreme right is a 
second human figure pla\*ing the Sarangi (Indian 
guitar). In the middle one there is a lion and in each 
of the others a crocodile. On both sides of the door 
arc two figures apparenth' of dvarapalas or door-keepers 
which are very much disfigured. Bevond them are 
two pilasters with indistinct bell capitals, their shafts 
being similar in design to the front pillars in the cave 
Ko. 1. 

Inside the sanctum there is a linga with a human 
face carved on one side. The interior, as in case of 
the caves described above, is quite plain. 

In front of the cave there was originally a structural 
portico supported on two large pillars in front and two 
smaU pillars on each side. The mason's marks of their 
positions are still visible on the rock. The pillars 
must have corresponded to the pilasters on the face 
of the rock referred to above. 

On the north-east side the portico leads into 
another open cave 1 feet 3|- inches in length and 6 feet 
9^- inches in breadth standing at right angles with the 
Btna cave. In it are arranged images of Ashta^akti or 
the eight female energies, six in front and one at each 
side. This cave has not been separate^ numbered 
either by Cunningham or by the Department. 
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Gave No. 5. — (Cunningham’s Cave No.^ 4) : — it 
is simply a large open cutting 22 feet in length, 12 feet 
8 inches in height and 3 feet 4 inches in depth. From 
the architectural point of view there is nothing striking 
about this cave. Its chief and important feature lies 
in the famous Varaha incarnation scene carved on the 
face of its rocky walls (for details see below). 

Gave No. 6. — ^Adjoining the cave No. 5 to its left 
is the cave No. 6. It has not been numbered separately 
by Cunningham who describes it along with his cave 
No. 4. It is weh-known from its Gupta inscription of 
the year 82 of the Gupta Era. It is also otherwise 
known as the Chandragupta cave or the Sanakanika 
cave after the name of the Gupta emperor of the tribe 
Sanakanika referred to in the inscription. 

The cave proper is 14 feet deep and 12| feet broad. 
The verandah in front is 23 feet 8 inches in length by 5 
feet 10 inches in breadth. The door-way is slightly on 
the southern side of the verandah and is very richly 
carved. . The door jambs are divided into three carved 
bands of mouldings the middle one of them being slightly 
raised above the other two. The first band is carved 
in ornamental foliage much similar to the bands Nos. 3 
and 4' of the door-jambs in cave No. 4. The line of 
carving on the second band which is thinner than the 
first one seems to represent the trunk of date-palm, a 
feature which is also observable in the ornamentation 
on some of the piUars of the &va temple at Bhumara.* 
The third band is still thinner than the second one and 
is decorated in geometrical pattern arranged in small 
isosceles triangles. The lintel is longer than the breadth 
of the doorway. It is also divided into five carved bands 

1 . Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. .16, Temple of ^iva 
at Bhumara, PI. IV. 
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of mouldings three of which correspond to those of 
the door-jambs and the ornamentation of the latter is 
continued on the corresponding three bands of the 
lintel. The fourth band on the lintel represents minia- 
ture horse-shoe shaped niches, carving on which con- 
sists of vertical and parallel lines while the interspaces 
are filled in with horizontal line carving. On the fifth 
band there are three chaitya-window shaped bosses 
with small circular panels each ’ containing some figure 
the interspaces being deft plain. The panel to the left 
contains some animal figure probably a lion, while the 
central one seems to represent a human figure; the third 
one is very indistinct but it too contained some animal 
figure as in the first panel. Near the jambs are carved 
two miniature pilasters with beU capitals. Above each 
of the two capitals is a small square panel decorated 
with conventionalised form of a tree at its centre. On 
both sides of the tree are two seated figures of lions 
with their fore-legs raised facing opposite sides. Above' 
the square panels are carved the figures of the two 
river-goddesses standing in graceful posture on their 
vehicles, the crocodiles. The panels containing these 
figures are also carved in ornamental foliage. 

On each side of the door the face of the rock is 
divided into five sculptured panels, two to the left and 
three to the right. The two panels to the left contain 
two figures, one of a dvarapala and the other of the god 
Vishnu. The panels on the other side contain three 
figures, one of a dvarapala, the other of’ Vishnu and the 
third of the goddess Mahishamardinl. In addition 
to these sculptures, there is a crude figure of GaneSa carved 
on the southern wall of the verandah. 

The interior of the cave is plain. The square 
platform at the centre inside cut out of rock with a hole 
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at its centre suggests that formcrty a lihga stood tliere. 
The position of the two figures of the god Vishnu near the 
dvarapalas and the sculptures of Geneva and IMahislia- 
mardinl outside the sanctum would also support tlie 
suggestion that the cave was originally dedicated to 
the god 6iva. Several short inscriptions arc found 
on the ceiling of the cave. 

Adjoining the present cave and at right angles to 
it there is another open cave similar to that near the 
cave No. 4. It is feet in length and 3 feet in depth. 
It also contains the sculptures of the Ashta-^akti or the 
eight female energies, six in front and two on both 
sides carved on rock surface. The existence of these 
sculptures is an additional proof that the cave No. 6 was 
originally dedicated to the god 6iva. There is another 
open cutting to the left of this open recess but it 
possesses no interest. 

Cave No. 7. — At a short distance to the left of 
the cave No. 6 there is almost an isolated mass of rock 
hewn into the shape of a hemi-spherical stupa with a 
square base. It is crowned by a large and flat stone, 
which, from its likeness to a gigantic iawa or "griddle” 
for baking cakes, has suggested to the local inhabitants 
its present name the "Tawa Cave”. In the lower face 
to its north there is a door leading to a noom 13 feet 10 
inches long by 11 feet 9 inches broad. From an inscrip- 
tion on the back wall of the cave it would appear to have 
been excavated under the orders of the minister of 
Chandragupta himself. The rock is now very much dila- 
pidated outside but the former existence of a portico is 
proved by the long hollow above the entrance which 
once received the edge of the roofing slab. The en- 
trance to the sanctum is through a crude rock-cut door- 
way without any ornamentation whatsoever. At its 
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two sides, however, are two weather-worn figures of 
dvarapalas or door-keepers very much similar to those 

in cave No. 6 described above. 

« 

The interior of the cave is quite plain except that 
its ceiling is decorated with a conventionalised lotus 
flower 4 feet and 6 inches in diameter. From the rock- 
cut platform at the centre of the cave it appears that 
the cave was originally dedicated to the god 6iva.' 
The inscription in the cave expressly states that the 
cave was dedicated to the god 6ambhu. 

From cave No. 7 one has to go west along a passage 
cut through the hill on which there are a number of 
small cuttings or niches (Nos. 8-16) cut on the rock sur- 
face. They are, in fact, very small caves or cells and 
have been separately numbered by the Department. 
Cunningham did not number them as separate caves and 
described them only summarily. Only the sculpture 
of ^esha^ayl Vishnu attracted his attention (No. 13). 

Gave No. 8; — It is an ordinary open- cutting 10 
feet 10 inches in length and 2 feet 4 inches deep at its 
right and 4 feet 8 inches deep at its left side. There is 
no sculpture or carving in the cave. 

Gave No. 9. — It is a small rectangular cell 3 feet 
8 inches by 3 feet 4 inches with an elevated pedestal at 
the back waU cut out of rock supporting the enshrined 
" iihage. The image is a standing figure of the four-armed 
god Vishnu resembling very closely the representation 
of that god in the cave No. 6. The head of the figure 
has been lost. 

Gave No. 10. — ^It is an irregularly cut small cell 
2 feet 10 inches by 2 feet 8 inches. : As in.the preceding 
cave here also is a pedestal supporting an image of 
Vishnu exactly similar to the Vishnu in cave No. 9. 
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Cave No. 11. — ^This is also a small rectangular 
cell 4 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 3 inches vdth a pedestal 
and an image of Vishnu inside exactly as in the preced- 
ing cave. 

Cave No. 12. — It is a small open cutting or niche 
with the enshrined figure carved on the face of the 
rock inside. The figure is that of the god Vishnu re- 
sembhng closely the figure in the preceding caves . Below 
the niche near both the corners are seen two figures of 
dvarapalas very' much weather-worn and indistinct. 
On the rock opposite there is a similar small niche vith 
a very much damaged sculpture inside. 

Cave No. 13. — It is a large open cutting, similar 
to the cave No. 5, with the colossal sculpture of ^esha^ayl 
Vishnu carved on its rock surface. The figure measures 
12 feet in length. 

' Caves Nos. 14-15. — ^They are ordinar}’- square 
cells without any sculptures inside. Their respective 
dimensions are : 7 feet by 7 feet and 4 feet b}^ 4 feet. 


Cave No. 16. — It is a square cell 6 feet 9 inches 
by6 feet 9 inches! Excepting a rock-cut platform vith 
a hole at its centre meant for a linga the interior is quite 
plain. Entrance to it is b}'' a rcck-cut doOr-wav. 
The jambs and hntel of the dcor are chided into two 
lines of mouldings without anv cmamentation wr^r- 
soever. Unlike the door-frames in some of the omer 
caves the lintel here does ncr zzz.'zz be von d the erh' 
of the jambs. 


Cave No. 17.— Cumfraram : 
cave No. 8 and he caEec fr bv r?- 
The sanctum is 10 feer 10 mob-- b 
a rock-cut platform vfm a ch 
Entrance to the sanrmm '-- V- 
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way which has been too damaged and weather-wom 
to make out the details of carvings on its jambs and 
lintel. Traces of miniature pilasters forming part of the 
decoration on the door-frame supporting the figures ot 
river-goddesses/as in the cave No. 6, can still be noticed. 
Just as in the preceding cave here, too, the lintel does 
not prolong beyond the ends of jambs. There are consi- 
derably damaged figures of two dvarapalas on both sides 
of the door. To the right of the door is a niche con- 
taining a figure of Gane^a and to the left is another 
niche containing a figure of the goddess MahishamardinS. 
These figures and the linga inside clearly indi- 
cate that the cave was originally dedicated to the 
god 6iva. A damaged sculpture of a bull, the vehicle 
of 6iva, is still lying at the entrance of the cave. 

Cave No. 18. — It is an ordinary rectangular ceil 
9 feet by 7 feet. It was originally open on one side but 
afterwards two stone slabs have been fixed at the 
opening offering a narrow entrance of one foot wide to 
the ceU. There is no other striking feature about this 
cave. Cunningham did not give it a separate number. 

Gave No. 19. — Cunningham numbered it as his 
cave No. 9. He named it as “the Amrita Cave” after 
the scene of the Amrita-manthana story carved above 
its entrance. It is the largest of the Udayagiri caves, 
being 22 feet long and 19 feet 4 inches broad. The 
roof is supported by four massive pillars 8 feet high and 
1 foot 7 inches square also hewn oUt of the living rock. 
They have richly ornamented capitals but instead of 
the usual turn-overs at the four comers they have four 
horned and winged animals standing upright on their 
hind legs and touching their mouths with the forefeet. 
The shaft proper has the same design as in case of the 
piUars in the cave No. 1, e., it is square in section at 
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the base with the portion above it being octagonal 
above which it is sixteen-sided. The roof differs from 
those of the other caves as it is divided into nine square 
panels by the architraves crossing over the four 
pillars. 

The doorway of the cave is also more extensively 
ornamented than that of any of the other. The door 
'jambs are divided into three bands of richly carved mould- 
ings the first of which is decorated in ornamental foliage. 
The second band has a standing female figure at its base 
above which it is divided into seven small square panels. 
Out of these seven panels Nos. 1 , 3 , 5 and 7 are carved in 
ornamental foliage while each of the rest contains a pair 
of human figures possibly females; and these figures are 
too indistinct to make out their significance. Above 
the panels is carved a beautiful scene representing a 
man riding a horse with his back towards the door, the 
■ horse having its forelegs raised indicating its high speed. 
The third band has a flying gana at its base with a human 
figure carved in a niche above it. Above the human 
figure is a decorated square panel forming the base of 
the pilaster above it. In design the pilasters closely 
resemble the pillars inside the cave. They support the 
figures of the two river-goddesses standing in graceful 
postures on their vehicles as in cave No. 6. The figures 
are very much weather-worn and have some additional 
features such as the dwarf attendants not found in cave 
No. 6. As in cave No. 6, here, too, the lintel is. longer 
than the breadth of the doorway. It is also divided 
into three bands of carved mouldings corresponding to 
those of the' jambs. The decoration on its first band 
is a continuation of that on the corresponding band of 
the door jamb. The second band is divided into square 
panels similar to the corresponding second .-^.-^the 
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{!>) i lit' iintrl overlaps tlio door joints and is 
I'lidoniM'd ijcyond its ends. 

(f) riiere i< no i'.ikhara or spire as the roof 
is flat. 

{<!} Peculiar decorative molifs such as the two 
limires of {he river-goddesses Ganga and 
Yamuna carx'cd on tlie door-frame and 
the klrti-inukha and chaitya window 
designs. 

Out of the twenty caves of the Udayagiri hill 
Ko->. 1. 2, 3, 4, 3. 7. 16, 17 and 19 onh' show distinct 
feature.s of arcliitectural value. The rest of the caves 
are simple cuttings and are architecturally of little con- 
sequence and hence may be left out of this discussion. 
Amongst the cave." enumerated above Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 7 and 19 have their plans as stated in the characteristic 
{a) noted above exce-pt for the path of circumambulation 
the ab.sence of which in Udayagiri might be due to the 
natural limitation offered by the rock. The caves Nos. 
16 and 17, however, do not show any trace of the former 
existence of a porch in their front. The lintels over- 
lap the door-joints in all the caves (excepting 16 and 17) 
where there are door-frames; and the question of 6ikhara 
or spire docs not arise. Amongst these caves themselves 
(c.xccpt Nos. 2, o, 7, 16 and 17 which again are of little 
significance for further discussion as there are no other 
striking features about them) certain marked • changes 
arc observable as we proceed with them in their serial 
order. The cave No. 1 is the most simple and primitive 
in appearance. It has no door ornamentation and the 
design of its pillars is simple but impressive as compared 
with those of the structural examples. The pillars here 
are arranged in almost a similar manner as in the Gupta 
temple at Sanchi on the construction of which Blarshall 
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has lavished high praised Indeed in point of general 
appearance these two temples and their piUar designs 
are so similar that the one can easily be mistaken for 
the otherd As we go to the other caves Nos. 4', 6 and 19 
we observe that the shrines become .larger and ihore 
ornate, the cells appear more spacious and the simple 
porch assumes in the cave No. 19 the appearance of a 
pillared hall. A stage in the process is seen in the 
cave No. 4 known as the Bina cave, where in addition to 
the four pillars forming the front of the portico there are 
two small pillars on either side. The cave No. 19 re- 
presents a still further stage as it is the largest and the 
latest of the entire series. Its cella is more spacious and 
its portico has become almost a large mandapa or piUared 
hall, which according to Bhandarkar might be consi-. 
dered to be a later addition to the original porch of the 
earlier excavated main shrine out of the materials of the 
structural Gupta temple on the hill above some time 
before the tenth century A. D.^ All the cave temples of 
Udayagiri thus retain the essential characteristics of the 
Gupta style of, architecture and show nothing that can 
be characterised as post-Gupta. 

It is, however, the decorative features of the door- 
frames in the caves which lend more significance to their 
relative antiquity as. amongst themselves and as com- 
pared with the structural examples. In this respect 
also we find the art of decoration progressively changing 
as we proceed with the caves in their serial order'. In 
the cave No. 4 the figures of Ganga and Yamuna do not 
at all appear on the door-frame, the decoration on which 
consists of simple ornamental foliage in addition to the 

1. Guide to Sauchi, 117. 

2. Ibid, PL VII. 

3. Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western 
Circle, for the year ending in 31s< March, 1915, 65. 
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five cusped bosses with small circular panels containing 
figures. In the cave No. 6, however, the door ornamenta- 
tion becomes more elaborate. Here we find the figures 
of the river-goddesses Ganga and Yamuna standing 
gracefully on their vehicles, - not on the base of the door 
jambs, as in the structural examples, but on the bracket 
formed b}’ the projecting portion of the overhanging 
lintel and the upper ends of the jambs. Again, these 
figures here do not, strictl}^ speaking, form an essential 
part of the door ornamentation. The}^ are supported 
b3^ pilasters which too do not appear as part of the 
decoration of the door-frame. The}^ are merel}' decora- 
tive appendages to the door-frame still betra 3 fing their 
original function as can be deduced from their position 
in the cave No. 4 where the37 are cut out of the face of 
the rock at a distance from the door, wliile in the cave 
No. 3 the 3 ^ actuall 3 ^ correspond to the pillars of its portico. 
(It is thus reaU 3 ’’ interesting that in these three caves we 
have clear traces of the gradual evolution of the pilaster 
into a decorative motif.) In the structural temples this 
motif is further developed for the pilaster is there sup- 
ported b 3 " vfinged animals a feature which has not still 
found its place in the cave No. 6. The chait 3 'a mndow 
motif is however present on the door-frame of this cave 
but not in a fuUy st 3 ^hsed form. It is in the cave No. 19 
that we find 'aU the above motifs full 3 ’’ developed. The 
pilaster becomes part of the ornamentation on the 
door-frame. The other notable advance is in the panels 
containing figure sculptures on the lower portion and 
on the middle band of the door jambs, as noticed in the 
structural examples particular^ at Bhumara.^ The 
position of the figures of the two river-goddesses is 
still the same as in the cave No. 6; but the 3 ^ are here 


1. op. cit., PI. Ill, a. 
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accompanied by some figure compositions sucli as the 
dwarf attendants. It lias been suggested that "in 
the earlier examples the goddesses (/. c., river-god- 
desses) are placed at the top and in the later at the 
bottom of the jambs."' Thus from the view-point of 
st^de the main shrine of this cave falls in line with the 
early Gupta temples such as those at Bhumara and 
Nachna Kuthara, though the absence of the klrti- 
miikha and chaitya window )nolifs and the com- 
parativel}' simpler function and position of the figures of 
the river-goddesses at the top of the door jambs may 
push its date slightly earlier. 

The Sculptures in the Caves.— Cave No . 1 . — The 
only sculpture in this cave is the indistinct enshrined 
figure of a standing image inside the sanctum. It is very 
difficult to identify it as the layer of siiidura on it jins 
completely concealed its distinctive features if it he d 
any. 

Cave No. 3. — Here too the onl}^ sculpture the cn- 
shrined*figurc of a standing deil^’’ inside. It ha- a dani' 
in the right hand. The left hand is damaged I*:: :: : r- 
tainly rested on the hip as the damaged pert::-: *• v! I 
indieate. The image has only two hands ari r: 

A loin-cloth covering the secret part o: ' T*. :! 

armlets, a simple but ornamented necklace. C-*: 1 1 :-;rh - ■ - 
like head-dress with its tufts cominc cc'~a - -h'cd i rs 
are the only personal embellishments c: th: I*. ^ 

probably an image of the god Skandi Hit: 
danda and the position of the hands ~ ; -- - 

The god Skanda Kartt!ke"a i- t ~ - 

of the Gupta inscriptions,- and"ts :n. — * 

1 . Srxiiih. : History of Fwe r - ^ - -..t - - 

2. Gopinatb Rao; HiJiifuJtr-'— T h”". , 

3. Bulletin of the Deccar. 
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deities of the Gupta age. A temple dedicated to this 
god in the Gupta period has been found at Bilsad in 
Etah district.^ The names Kumaragupta and Skanda- 
gupta of the Gupta emperors/ the laudations of the 
court-poets of Kumaragupta comparing him with that 
god, and the t3'^pe of coin, with a king feeding a peacock, 
the vehicle of the god, on the obverse, struck by 
Kumaragupta^ are the points that testify to the popula- 
rit}' of the god Skanda in the Gupta period. A panel 
containing a figure of Karttikeya in a medallion seated 
on his vehicle, the peacock, has been discovered at 
Bhumara."^ The god here has only one face and two 
hands, one of which holds a danda just as in the case' 
of our figure. A comparison of the Bhumara figure 
with that at Udayagiri which has no vehicle and is 
thus simple and free from sjunbolism would suggest 
that the latter is earlier than the former. 

Gave No. 4. — ^Excepting the figures of human 
beings and animals in the circular panels on the lintel 
of the doorway and the very much damaged figures of the 
two door-keepers or dvarapalas on both sides of . the en- 
trance and the Ekamukha linga in the sanctum, there are 
no other sculptures in the cave. In the open cave to the 
right are the sculptures of the Ashta-Sakti _ or the eight 
female energies; but they are so severely damaged that 
nothing can be made out of them. 

1. Ibid, Appeiidixl^o.72’,s&eBXso'Bl&et’.Op. cit.,AZ-5. 

2. According to some scholars the birth of Kumaragupta "was 'comme- 

morated through the composition of Kumdrasambhava by 
Kalidasa who was, according to the same theory, a court-poet of 
the Gupta emperor Chandragupta II; see Dandekar : A History of the 
Giipias, 101; also Raychaudhuri;PoZt<icaZ iTtsiojy of Ancient India 
(4th Ed.), 478, fn. 3. 

3. MXo.'o.’. Catalogue of Coins, cxxxiii. 

4. op. cit., 12 ,-PL XIII, c.d. 
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The EkamukJia liuga, i. c., lihga with one (ace carved 
on it, in the sanctum is 2 feel 5 indies in height and 
one foot 2 inches in diameter. The face is round and 
not elongated. The arrangement of hair is the most 
striking feature of this sculpture. The top-knot, ?. c., 
an Ushnt^ha, is in the centre on the liead shown 
tied round with a fillet (?) with the hair curling out of 
the knot and some of them flowing in locks down on the 
shoulders. The third eye graces the central portion 
of the forehead. Tlie eyes arc more or less elongated 
and the nose has been considerably damaged. , Tlic onl}’’ 
decoration on the figure is an ornamental necklace inset 
with a diamond at the centre. On the whole, the 
execution of the face is not very successful and betrays 
some sort of hesitation on the part of its sculptor. 

Ekamukha lihga sculptures belonging to the Gupta 
period have been found at Khoh,* Bhiimara,* Shankar- 
gadh,^ Benares and Allahabad.^ The one at Khoh is the 
best amongst them and is one of the finest .specimens of 
the Gupta art. These Ekavinkha lihgas appear to have 
been ver}’’ common in the Gupta period, particularly in ^ 
the city of Benares.^ The other representations on the 
lihga such as the Chaturmukha lihgas (f. c., having four 
faces on them) belong to a later period as the}'’ arc rarely 
found amongst Gupta sculptures.*^ As compared with 
the one-faced lihgas .elsewhere the one in our cave is 
' certainl}'" unique. The only peculiarity of this figure 
that can lead us to presume that it represents the 

1. Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western 

Circle, for the year ending in 31s/ March 1920, 106, PI. XXIX. 

2. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 16, P. 5, Pl. XV, c. 

3. Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Sutvey of India, Western 
Circle, for the year ending in ^IstMarch 1920, 104-5, PI. XXVIII. 

4. Banerji : Age of the Imperial Guptas, 115. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Ibid. 





Brar-rnanical god Siva is the third ere on the forehead; 
otoerovise toere is nothing SaionLO on it. in is.cz. ics-zuig 
aside the thdrd ere, it reminds us more of Buddha than 
Gi S:o*a. Xn tne similar sculptures trom Bhumara. ILhoh 
etc., r'5 notice the crescent on the Imot of the matted 
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anc tne nair arrangement also is ouite 


different. At Bhumara the god nears a j'enelled cronn. 
There is thus reason to beliere that ne hare here a pro- 
duct of a different school alto aether betra-rina. to a cer- 
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-'"^■^uence of the Gandhara art, probably 
am Aatnura, as can be deduced particularly from the 
arrangement of the hair, and that it is the earliest 
ezample of the kind so far knoum. 

Cave Xo. 5. — From the sculptural point of rien 
this is the most important of the Udayagdil cares 
because of the famous Varaha incarnation scene con- 
tained in it. It has been briehr descnbed by Cunningham 
m HTS retjort.* 

The Variha is here represented in the animal- 
human form as a man vrith a boarh head.. The figure 
hsn only tvro hands. V/ith his left foot . he treads 
unon the coils ox the Xaaa kmg vrno is represented v/ith 
a canopr ox thirteen snakes neads, seren m xront and 
sin in the interrals behind. The Xaga king is shorn as 
vrearing a jewelled necklace. There is a peculiar 
noise and elasticity obserrable in this as weh as in the 
kneeling headless fiwore behind it who may perhaps be 
the ocean-king himself.^ The posture in which the figure 
of V araha is shown standing breathes rig’our and con- 
fidence and betrars no hesitation on the part ox the god 
in canrrina out the cosxmc mission ox rescuing the earth- 
goddess from out ox the deep waters, tils xigni. hand 


1. SeeFr;.4S-9. 

2. vv iLlXan Ccm: Indizcci flcztik 22- 
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rests^on his hip and his left on his knee. With his right 
tusk he raises the slender figure of PrithvS, the earth 
personified, from out of the deep waters shown by the 
long undulating and wavy lines on the background of 
the rock. The gigantic proportions of the body of 
Varaha are indicated by his elephantine legs and arms 
and by a huge serpentine garland adorning the figure — 
a feature quite in keeping %vith the majesty of the author 
of such a cosmic event. The delicatety carved tiny 
figure of the goddess Prithvi emphasizes the contrast 
more effectively. The face of the goddess has been very 
much damaged and the only embeUishments on her 
body are the anklets and the jewelled chains that girdle 
round the secret parts of her otherwise naked frame. 
There is a peculiar grace and elasticity in the portrayal 
of her breasts which are shown rather prominently and 
'of the serpentine movement of her body posed lightly 
■on the left shoulder of her Saviour and grasping the 
■dreadful snout caressingly. To the left of the Boar's 
head there are some of the heavenly musicians and to 
Ihe right and left are four lines of figures filling the 
whole background of the composition. Amongst them 
Brahma can be recognised by his beard and 6iva by 
his vehicle; the bull, and the other gods with haloes 
round their heads. Another line is occupied 
apparently by A'suras or demons and a third line by the 
bearded Bishis. 

On the right and left sides of the niche the sculptor 
has portrayed the descent of the Ganges and the Jumna 
from the heavens to the sea. The left hand composition 
is more completely executed. Here on the upper por- 
tion the heavens are shown by the flying Devas while 
just below them are seen a group of five Apsarases, the 
one at the centre i dancing and the others pla^'‘ 
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musical instruments such as the Indian guitar, the 
flute and the mridanga. ' On both sides of this group 
of dancers are seen the waty hnes representing the 
torrential flow of the two streams, personified as Ganga 
and Yamuna bj* the two female figures just underneath 
the group of Apsarases and just above the meeting- 
point of the two streams. The figure of Ganga stands 
on a crocodile and that of Yamuna on a tortoise. The 
representations of the two animals symbolising the 
vehicles of the respective goddesses are singularly- ap- 
propriate, for the Ganges swarms vith crocodiles and 
the Jumna teems vith tortoises. Both the river-god- 
desses are holding water vessels apparently- in obeisance 
to the god Varaha. The two rivers then join together 
and enter the sea where they are received bv the aod of 
ocean (f. e., Vanma) who is represented as standing in 
the water above his knees and holding a kalafe in his 
hands. The figure wears a simple mukuta, a necklace, 
a loin-cloth and an upper garment. 

The story of the Varaha amtara as narrated in 
the different Puranas falls into two distinct categories.*^ 
In the first a cosmic event is depicted in wliich the deity- 
lifts up the earth from out of the deep ocean vith his 
powerful tusk. Our sculptiue satisfies this category- of 
description to a greater extent. In the second the story* 
is more mythological than cosmological in content, for 
here the god is, represented as killing the demon 
Hiranyaksha who is stated to have been continuoiisly 
harassing the gods and the earth. This version oi the 
story belongs to the later Puranas and none of the 
Gupta sculptures, so far known, represents it. 

The worship of the incarnations of Vishnu 
appears to have become common in Gupta 


1. BitUsiin of the Deccan College Research Jr.siiiuie, II, 160. 
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times.^ The most importatit of the incarnations to be so 
worshipped was Varaha who was the popular deity of 
the period whose sculptures have been found amongst 
the ruins of the age. There are’ also inscriptional re- 
ferences to setting up of temples in honour of the god.^ 
Amongst the sculptures two forms of Boar have been 
noted : (1) a man with a boar’s head and (2) a four- 
footed reahstic pachyderm bearing on its bushy body 
numerous figures of gods and demi-gods.^ The 
only notable example of the first kind belonging to 
the Gupta period is the Udayagiri Varaha. Similar 
sculptures belonging approximately to the immediate 
post-Gupta period have been found in southern 
India at Badami in the Bijapur district of the 
Bombay Presidency‘s and at Mahabahpuram in the 
Madras Presidency.® In these figures, however, we find 
the god having four hands and his sculptures follow, 
more or less, the rules laid down by the authors of the 
early works on Silpa^astra.® The Udayagiri Varaha, 
on the contrary, is absolutely free from such an influence, 
has only two hands and breathes freshness and vigour 
peculiar to it. Instances of the second kind have been 
found from Eran and Bilhari in Central Provinces’’ and 
from Khoh in Nagod State in Central India,® but we 
are not concerned with them here. 

1. Banerjx : Age of the Imperial Guptas, 122. 

2. Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, II, 160. 

3. BojLOT'fi.' Eastern Indian School of Medieval Sculpture (Archaeological 

Survey of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. XLVif ), 104. 

4. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 25, 36, PI. IX, b. 

5. No. 33, 31,P1. XXI, a. 

6. Gopinath Rao ; Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part I. ’ 

7. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, lAo, 23, PI. XXXVIl. 

8. A}}nual Progress R^fwtof the Archaeological Survey of India, Western 

Circle, for the year ending in iUarcft 31, 1920, Pl. XXIX. 
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The peculiarity of the Varaha of Udayagiri is the 
accompanying scene of the descent of the Ganges and 
the Jumna, which is not found elsewhere in such an asso- 
ciation nor do the Puranic stories of the incarnation^ 
and the relevant rules of the SilpaSastras^. suggest it. 
The appropriateness of this scene in the setting of the 
cosmic event need not be emphasised. The god of ocean 
{i, e., Varuna) must pay his respects to the author of 
the cosmic action, 'for, it was within his jurisdiction 
that the event was taking place and it naturally follows 
that his 'wives’, the two rivers, so sacred to the people 
of Aryavarta must accompany him in such a devout act.^ 
It may be further suggested that here is a geographical 
conception blended with the representation of the cos- 
mic event The people of the MadhyadeSa who draw 
their life-blood from the two rivers and their tributaries 
are here paying their homage to the god through the 
personifications of Gahga and Yamuna. 

There is a ^dew propounded by JayaswaP that the 
Varaha incarnation scene at Udayagiri represents a his- 
torical event aUegoricall}^ portraj^ed. The Bharata- 
vakya in Vifiakhadatta’s fragmentar}^ drama called 
"Devichandraguptam” expresses. an analogy between 
the god Vishnu and the Gupta emperor Chandragupta 

1. BuUeiiii of the Deccan College Research Institute, II, IGO. 

2. Gopinath Rao: Op. cit, 

•!. According to the Vishnudharmottara "to the right and left respectively 
of Varuna should be standing the river-goddesses Gahga and 
Yamuna”, the former on Matsya or Malmra (». c., fish or crocodile) 
and the latter on tortoise; see Gopinath Rao : Op. cit., Vol. ll, Part 
U, Pp. 530-1. According to the same authority, however, the 
iconographical characteristics of Varuna are different from those 
of the Udayagiri Varuna except that the latter holds a vessel in his 
hands as is also laid doviTi by that vrork. 

A. See Ndgari-Prachdritii-Patrika. {Vikraina Special Volume ), Vol. 48, 

Pp. 47-S. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, XVIII, 33-6. 



II, the former rescuing the goddess of earth out of the 
cosmic depth and the latter rescuing the queen Dhruva- 
svaminl (wife of Chandragupta’s elder brother) from 
the clutches of a daring 6aka king who had put to dis- 
grace his elder brother Ramagupta. It is further claim- 
ed that the sculptor of the Varaha scene at Udayagiri 
closely followed this imagery of ViSakhadatta who 
^'might have himself directed the drawing”.^ There is, 
however, no direct evidence for such an interpretation; 
for the cave has no inscription and the inscription in 
the nearbj^’ cave does not support such a contention.^ 

Gave No. 6. — ^The sculptures in this cave are 
those of the two dvarapalas of the two figures of Vishnu, 
of the goddess Mahisha-mardini (killer of the buflalo- 
demon), and of Ganefia. The sculptures of the two river- 
goddesses on the door-frame of the cave have already 
been noted. 

The dvarapalas are armed with axes and with small 
crescent blades of long shafts upon which they lean; 
one hand on hip. The treatment of the dhoti is beauti- 
fully accomplished. It spreads behind in fauned-out 
bows and falls in folds between the legs. Under it a 
garment new to India is worn, a form of short tight- 
fitting drawers. The hair is fantastically dressed in 
bushy wig-like fashion, falling from two partings on either 
side of the head. The pose is easy and the naked body 
and arms suavely represented with perfect anatomical 
technique. One leg is bent and the body is slightly 
flexed at the waist. The features, as far as can be seen, 

1. Ibid, 35. 

2. An interesting suggestion has been made that the .coins of Chandra* 

gupta II and the dvarapala sculptures in the cave No, Bat Udayagiri 
would indicate that long locks of hair were worn by the aristocracy 
and that Chandragupta It might have thus facilitated his disguise 
as a woman and succeeded in rescuing Dhruvasvamini in this way; 
see Dandekar : A History of the Guptas, P. 75 , fn, 1 . 
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are of the open-eyed traditional type.^ The only orna- 
ments on the figures are the armlets and necklaces. 
Unfortunately the dvarapalas in the cave No. 4 are very 
severely damaged; otherwise a comparison and con- 
trast between them and the dvarapalas in this cave 
would have proved interesting. Still the difference in 
their head-dress is a feature worth noting. 

Of the two figures of Vishnu the one to the right 
of the entrance is smaller than the other to its left. 
Both of them represent a standing Vishnu (Vasudeva- 
sthanaka-murti). The right-hand figure is armed with 
a heavy, ringed club. To his left is the chakra mounted 
on a drum-like base. The second figure has suffered 
more at the hands of the iconoclasts but is obviously 
a Vishnu of the same type. He has two small attendant 
figures on either side. A portion of the damaged chakra 
is stni seen to his left while the club is missing. Both 
the figures are four-armed and it is to be noted that the 
upper arms are treated anatomically, the lower arms 
being symmetrically stretched out to support the symbols 
in a mechanical disjointed way, as mere acces- 
sories.^ The sculptors had not to work according to the 
regulations laid dovm by authorities on ^ilpa^astra of 
whose existence they probably knew nothing. The 
jewelleiy of these figures consists of a garland, armlets 
and necklace very simply treated. The images, 
howevei betray a certain amount of stilted and stiff 
expression not observed in the other caves. From an 
inscription on a panel above one of these figures it can 
be stated with certainty that they, as well as the dvarar 
palas, belong to the date mentioned in the inscription, 
y. g., 402 A. D.^ _ 

1. Codrington : Op. cit., 60. 

2. JUd. 60. 

3. See P. 4 6below. 
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The figure of l\lahisha-mardinl {i. e., the god- 
dess Durga killing the buffalo-demon or Mahishasura) is 
considerably damaged. She is showm as having twelve 
aims some of which have been broken. In one of them 
she holds a kind of small sword and in the other a shield. 
In two of the other hands she holds an arrow and a bow. 
The surviving parts of a broken trident or trifiula can 
still be seen the end of which is shown pierced into the 
body of the buffalo-demon who is here represented in 
his purely animal form. With her foot the goddess is 
shown treading upon the head of the buffalo and with 
one of her hands she holds one of the hind legs of the 
demon. The only ornaments on her body are armlets, 
anklets and a necklace. 

The worship of the goddess Durga and the Seven 
Mothers^ was fairly common in the Gupta period, as the 
relevant references in the Gupta inscriptions- would 
suggest.^ A sculptured panel of Mahisha-mardinI Durga 
has been discovered at Bhumara^; but the goddess here 
has only four arms. A similar sculpture, of Durga with 
four arms is found also in the Badami caves^ in Bombaj- 
Karnataka belonging to about the beginning of the 
'7th century A. D. In the beginning of 6akta worship 
this goddess was worshipped in her normal forms such 
as having two or four arms only.* It is probably on this 
ground that our sculpture has been called medieval, 
e., belonging to a period later than that of the original 

1 . Two sculptures of the Seven Mothers are found at Udayagiri in the 

caves Nos. 4 and 6. In the latter cave they are associated with the 
goddess Durga under discussion. Since both the sculptures of the 
Seven Mothers are very much damaged they have not been described 
and discussed here. 

2. Saletore : Life in Gupta Age, 508. 

3. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 16, P. 13, PI. XIV. 

4. O^. cif.. No. 25, p! 4. PI. II, b. 

5. Banerji : Eastern Indian School of MedievaX Sculpture, 114. 
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excavation of the cave in 402 A. D/ Except that the 
goddess has twelve arms there is nothing in the sculpture 
to prove its later date particularly because of the animal 
form of the demon who in the 7th century sculpture at 
Mahabalipuram and in sculptures of later period is re- 
presented in an animal-human form.^ 

The figure of Gane^a in the cave is very crudely 
carved. It is shown nude and its elephantine face is 
very prominently shown suggesting the primitive 
feature of god. There are no ornaments on the body 
of the figure which appears to be absolutely free from 
symbolism. 

“Gane^a is not to be found in sculptures before the 
Gupta period, when his image appeared not only -sud- 
denly but in the classic form by which he may be identi- 
fied from the 5th century upto the present day".^ "An 
image of Gane^a which was found in the Fatehgarh dis- 
trict and is believed to have come originally from the 
SafikiSa mound may be the most ancient representation 
of the god in stone as yet discovered.’"^ Thecrudenesi 
of this figure of Gane^a can be very favourably ' coni' 
pared wth our Udayagiri GaneSa : both are shown 
naked. ’In the Gupta sculpture from Bhumara, how- 
ever, the figure of GaneSa indicates a definite advance 
in the estimation and understanding of the god who is 
there represented in his classic form.^ From the position 
of our GaneSa in the cave in a crude niche on one of its 
sides and from the crudeness of the execution of his 
figure it appears the god is here struggling into proini- 

r - ■ _ _ ■ 

1. Codrington : 0/>. ct7., 60. 

2. At Bhumara and Badatni also the demon is in animal form. 

3. Getty: GatieSa, 25. 

4. Ibid. 26. PI. II. a. 

5. Memoi rs pjjh e/^chaenlnp’ica.l Survey of India, No. 16, 13, PI. XV, 
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nence out of his primitive obscurity. The importance of 
our figure in the lustory of Ganc^a’s divinity wiJl tinis be 
readily recognised particular!}' because of the Gupta 
inscription in the cave of 402 A. D. to which date this 
Gane^a can be safeh* assigned. 

Gave No. 7. — There are only two sculptures in 
the cave, those of the dvarapalas at the entrance; but 
they are so severely damaged tliat they cannot be des- 
cribed here. What can still be discerned from the 
broken parts of the figures is that they were probably 
very much similar to the door-keepers in tlic preceding 
cave No. 6. 

Cave No. 9. — The enshrined image inside the cave 
is that of standing Vishnu whose head has been lost. 
The figure closely resembles the Vishnu in tlie cave 
No. 6 in all points of details except in its size. 

Cave No. 10. — Here too the enshrined image is 
of the standing god Vishnu exactly similar to the 
figure in the preceding cave No. 9. 

Cave No. 11. — Here also the enshrined image is 
that of the god Vishnu closely resembling the figures of 
the god in the preceding two caves. 

Gave No. 12. — As in the preceding caves, here, too, 
we have the figure of standing Vishnu in the cell, closely 
resembling the figures above. In addition, there are 
two figures of dvarapalas carved on both sides just below 
the niche. They are too weather-worn and indistinct 
to be described here. 

It will be obvious that all these sculptures of 
Vishnu in the caves Nos. 9-12 are contemporaneous with 
the Vishnu figures in the cave No. 6, i. e., they belong to 
a date about 402 A. D. 
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ciimj’ai Iniciil.s, cnnt.-iinin.u tluj twolvo Adityns or Suns, 
tin- twelve Knfi.v oi y.otiincn] signs nnd Iho Iwent}^- 
seVcn Xai:s!i:iti.\s (leiioted ])y pellets. From the 
leinains of this jiilla.r and a romj)l('te rail-bar noticed 
\>y ftninimdiani el.sewlnue on tin; hill it is obvious 
liiat rda.yagiri al>o, like Sanchi, once possessed 
a g'leat Iniddhi.st stupa which according to Cunningham 
was probably «ie>]>{)iled by "tlie ]^rahmanical persecutors 
of the neighboming city of ]5hilsa”.’ Traces of a stupa 
weie, however, actually discovtued in tlie course of 
e.\c;ivaii<ins <in the hill by J3handarkar in tiie year 1914. 

After Cunningham Mr. Fake, thi^ Superintending 
liingineer of tlu- State, thinking tlsat the mound near the 
jullar camtaini'd ruins of a stfipa, sunk a trial trench at its 
centre. In Xoviunber 191o D. R. Bhandarkar visited 
the place and was of the opinion tliat the mound did not 
indicate any remains of a stupa but still he preferred to 
oxcavat(; it and started operations in February 1914. 
It was after a year that he succeeded in exjwsing a plat- 
form ajrproximately IIS feet long and 70 feet wide. On 
this jdatform (.nice a. temple stood, probably of the later 
Gupta period, facing east. On the north and south .“^ides 
of the jdatform were exposed three subsidiary shrines. 
“But in the ihhris .surrounding its fragments of door 
jambs, door lintels and roof slabs were found in large 
quantities from which it is possible to imagine what the 
temple was like originally. No pieces of the spire, how- 
ever, came to light and it seems that it was a flat -roofed 
structure like other temples of the Gupta period. 
Bhandarkar further opines that “deliberate attempts 
were made to lay waste this hoty site, for otherwise 

1. Ibid. 

2. Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Il'isUf* 

I Circle for the year ending in March 1915,65. 
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the wholesale destruction of the temple, its 
attendant shrines and the column is inexplicable. ^ It 
is not difficult to determine approximately the time 
when this must have come off. In front of the Amrita 
cave (No. 19 above) are standing a few pillars which 
are now the only remnants of a porch that was 
^ constructed before it. These are exactly like those 
unearthed on the site of its temple. A little excavation 
here brought to light other fragments of sculptures 
and roof-slabs convincing us that its 
built at some later period and unquestionably out 
of the materials of the Gupta temple on the hilMop. 
This temple must, therefore, have been in rums, when 
the cave porch was put up. Now, in the Amrita ca\e 
there is an inscription dated V. S. 1093 {u e., A. D. 
1036-37) which speaks of the cave temple being restored 
by one Kanha. There are absolutely no indications of 
reconstruction in the cave propei. The^ restoration 
must thus refer to the instaUation of an image m the 
cave and the building of the porch before it. As mos o 
the materials used for the latter were, as just remarked, 
brought from the remains of the Gupta temple above the 
devastation of this structure must have taken place 
prior to A. D. 1037. 

The inner core of the temple platform is not a 
solid mass of stone construction as might be expec e 
but a network of rubble stone walls packed dry, the 
intervening spaces being filled with well-ramme ric 
bats. Most of these hollows were cleared with a view 
to expose remains of any structure that might e s oo 
on this spot' anterior to the building of the temple. 
Nothing of a sensational character was broug o ig 
but enough was found to justify the conclusion that the 
' site was , occupied by the stupa at least and some we 
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ling lioiises of the pre-Gupta, perhaps of the ^unga, 
period. Traces of the first were exposed below the elst 
V. all of the platform. In fact, this wall, v/hen cons- 
tructed, was made to stand upon the two lower-most 
stone courses of a stupa. From its segment now pre- 
served the original diameter of its base seems to have 
been at least 16 feet 8 inches. Indications of dwelling 
houses were traceable aU along the north wall of the 
platform, especially at the north-west comer. These 
consisted of a layer of ashes intermixed v,ith iron nails 
topped by another of tile pieces, both mnning together 
all round in undulations shov.-ing that the houses here were 
of v.'ooden constmction.”^ 

The Inscriptions of the Udajagiri Caves. — 
There are in all twelve inscriptions at Udayagiri, of which 
only four are important, the other eight, some of svhich 
are mereh' fragmentar 3 ' and illegible, being devoid of 
historical interest. 

The inscription^ in the cave No. 6 of the Gupta Era 
82 is the earliest dated inscription of the Gupta period. 
Its historical importance lies in the fact that it proves 
that practically the whole of north-eastern Malwa was 
conquered b}^ Chandragupta II before 402 A. D.^ It 
further shows that the region vras then ruled by a chief 
of the Sanakanika tribe, who styled himself as Maharaja, 
ovring allegiance to the Gupta emperor. It should be 

1 , Ibid, 65-6. 

2, See Bhandarkar : List of Ir.scripiior.s ii: H ortJierr. Ir.dia, Xo. 1260. Tee 

inscription reads as foIloTrs : — 

(l. i) n = 7 ^ (^) 

(L. 2 ) ^Ki '^i 1 ^ 

[XT^r] [is] n 

3, Cp. Banerji : Age of the Imperial Gupias, 31 . 
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noted that the name of this tribe is mentioned in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samiidragupta testifying 
that the region was occupied by the tribe for a longer 
period. 

Another inscription' belonging to the reign of tlie 
same king in the cave No. 7 records that the emperor ^ 
was present at the spot in person with his minister in 
charge of the Department of Peace and \Var by name 
6aba Virasena, a resident of Patalipiitra, under whose 
instructions the cave was excavated in order to be 
dedicated to the god ^ambhu. From the wording and 
the elevated tone of the in.scription it would appear 
that the Gupta emperor was at this tim'e at the height 
of his power and glory who was here "during lus cam- 
paign of the conquest of the whole earth". The reference 
is apparently to the military expedition which the 
emperor personally conducted against the eastern 
Satraps. Eastern Malwa with Vidi^a as the general 
headquarters was the forward base of these operations 
against the 6akas.^ Tliis is apparently the' reason why 
the War Minister, the resident of Patalipiitra, was 
present at Udaj^agiri as mentioned in the inscription. 

1. See Bhandarkar; Op. cit,, No. 1541. The inscription reads as ^ollo^^s : — 

(L. l) %51T (u) M ( 

) smfT (u) 

(l. 2) [m-] 

( ) (n) 

(l. 3) nipT 

(u) 

(l- 4) ^ ijinch ^enwTT 

(n) 

II ) 

2. Raychaudhuri : Political History of Ancient India (4th Ed.), 467. 
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Tiic inscription is not dated but is certainly later than 
the inscription in the preceding cave already referred 
to above. 

The third inscription* of the Gupta period is found 
in the cave No. 20. It refers to the year 106 of the Gafta 
Era (/. e., 425-6 A. D.). The name of the. ruling 
sovereign is not mentioned probably because of the 
Brahmanical leaning of the ruling dynasty which the 
Jainas possibly disliked. Kumaragupta was at this time 
ruling over the vast empire bequeathed to him by his 
father Chandragupta II. The inscription in question 
is one of the few Jain inscriptions of the Gupta period so 
far discovered. It is ob\*ious that in this period Jainism 
was on the decline; for “even in great centres of the Jain 
faith like iMathura the dedication of Jain images in the 
Gupta period was a rare event".” No Jain inscription 
of the time of Samudragupta and Chandragupta II have 
been discovered so far; and our inscription is the earhest 
Jain inscriptionh so far known, of the Gupta period. It 
records how Sankara, a devout ascetic, caused to he 
made “this image of Par5vanatha, the best of Jainas, 
(looking) fierce with serpent's hoods expanded (forming 
a canopy over his head). Sankara is stated to have 
been a disciple of Acharya Go^arman, “an ornament of 
the lineage of Acharya Bhadra". It is interesting to 
note that Sankara inherited the noble blood of a warrior 
and was probably a Kshatriya, for he was a son of a 
warrior and ah'afati (commander of a cavalry regi- 
ment). The image described in the inscription is, 
however, not found in the cave and Fleet suggested that 

1. See Biiandarkar : Op. cit. See P. 52, fa. 3, below forte.-rt. | 

2. Banerji: Op. cit., 107. 

3. Baacqi had apparentl 7 rrissed this ioscriptioa when he stated thjit 

the Mathuri iascripticB 9 iS. E. 113 "is the earliest known 
ioscriptioa of the Gupta period..*' — Op. cit., 103. ^ 
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the inscription refers to <a loose image e., not cut 
out of rock) whicli lias disappeared now.' There is 
another suggestion by M. B. Garde* that the 
inscription refers to one of the rock-cut images to the 
right side of the entrance which according to him shows 
the hood of a snake, though not the attendant 
female deity referred to in the inscription. It has 
been, however, found that this Jain figure is attended 
by two dwarf figures on both sides and the hood is not 
what it is described but an umbrella. 

The fourth inscriptioiri is in the cave No. 19. It 
records that a pilgrim named Kanha visited the cave in 
the year 1093 of the Vikrama Samvat (/. e., 1036-7 A. D.). 

' The really interesting part of this record is the .state- 
ment in lines 5-8 that the cave was made by Chandra- 
gupta and that the reign of Vikramaditya came after 
that event. The iiame of the king referred to in this 
inscription must certainly be taken to be that of the 
Gupta emperor Chandragupta II."' As regards the age 
of the cave there is no other inscription tp show the 
period to which it may be allotted. If the contents of 
this inscription be relied upon, this cave may be assigned 
to the later part of Chandragupta’s reign, a conclusion 
also supported bj^ architectural peculiarities^ • 

' 3. , 259. 

2. Annual Administration Jieport, Gwalior Archaeological Department, 

1923-4, Pp. 10-2. 

3. iShandarkar i Op. cit.j No. 122; cp. alho lA, XIII, 185. The text oi 

the inscription if> as follows : — 

(l. i) ^ (2'i) ^ wrftT (3) fTTciri 

< < ) { 5 ) ^ ( 6 ) ^ ^kfkf: 1(7) ^ 

<8) mfeti 1 

4 . J>4,XIV. 352. 

5. Annual Administration Report, Gwalior Arch, Dept., 1931-2, 17*8« * 
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The remaining eight inscriptions are devoid of any 
historical interest. Of them five are in Gupta script, all 
of them fragmentary and illegible, except that in one of 
them on the ceiling in the cave No. 1 the name ^ivaditya, 
probably of a mason, can be made out with some diffi- 
culty. The other four contain a few letters only. Out 
of the rest three, one is in incorrect Sanskrit written in 
Nagarl script in a natural rock cavern near cave No. 20.^ 
It contains a prayer to a goddess and is of little histori- 
cal interest. The other two inscriptions^ are very recent 
belonging to the last century written in Hindi., 

Conclusion. — A review of these monuments of the 
Uda^^agiri hill obviously leads "bis to the conclusion that 
(with the exception of the ver}’’ few early Buddhist re- 
mains, the sculptures of MahishamardinI of a rather 
doubtful date and a few of the later unimportant inscrip- 
tions) most of them belong to one age, i. e., to the Gupta 
period. It may be further asserted that a majority of 
them belong to the time of Chandragupta II, the only 
exceptions being possibly the cave No. 1 and certainly 
the cave No. 20, the former indicating probably a slightly 
earlier date and the latter a later date of 426 A. D., 
thus, belonging to the time of Chandragupta's successor 
Kumaragupta I. 

The origin of these monuments was undoubtedly 
due to the efforts of the citizens of Vidiia. What the 
Sanchi monuments were to the inhabitants of the cit}^ in 
the earl}^ Buddhist period the Udaj^agiri caves were to 
them in the Gupta period. The citizens now did not much 
favour Buddhism and instead ardently devoted them- 
selves to the faith of their ruling sovereigns, the Guptas, 
some of whom were devout Vaishnavites. The existence 

1. Ibid, I92S-9, P. 29. 

2. Ibid. 
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of preponderantly larger number of Vaishnava sculptures 
at Udayagiri was due to this fact of the city's history. 
It should, however, be noted that the architecturally 
important caves were dedicated to the god 6i\'a; for side 
by side with Vaishnavism ^aivism flourished. The 
lihga was worshipped as well as the goddess Durga and 
the Seven Mothers. The god Skanda Karttike}^, too, 
had attained the rank of a first-rate deit3\ Gane^a, 
however, was struggling to achieve that eminence though 
he had still some time to succeed to that end. Jainism, 
too, had some adherents in the cit}’, as there are some of 
them even now in the modern town of Bhilsa, but the 
position of the solitary Jain cave on the north-east corner 
of the hill would suggest that it was comparatively a 
neglected faith. 

The monuments further throw interesting side- 
lights on some aspects of the social life of the people 
occupying the region. The particularly beautiful danc- 
ing scene in the Varaha cave No. 5 and a number of 
musical instruments depicted in the sculptures and in 
the decoration of the door-frame in cave No. 4 dis- 
play a particular artistic taste on the part of the people 
of the region if not of the inhabitants of the cit}''. Of 
fhe musical ' instruments the most notable are the 

the flute, the sarangl and the mridanga. The 
dress and ornaments of the dvarapalas may be indicative 
of the personal out-fit of the gentry of the surrounding 
region, if not also of the aristocracy. The}'^ wore a 
simple dhoti, with an under-garment — the rest of the 
body uncovered — and ornaments such as armlets and 
iiecklaces. The girdle of ornamented chains round 
the waist of goddess Prithyl in the Varaha scene may 
be suggestive of its use by high class ladies. The dress 
and ornaments of the Naga king and Vanina in the same 


r:'.-- liiiiu’.itf the j)cr.soii:iI (‘nil)elli.slinK;nts of 
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! iu' ni '' tiptii-n in th'* « avi* No. G suggests tiuit tlie 
V.,-. (>>(iipi<'d hy a triht! calhxl Sanakanikas 
V. .'It' .>! ■> tcfrin'd to in tiio Allaliahad Pillar inscrip- 
tion of >.itm!iita':npta.‘ It was a republican tribe 
; ubjnnM;*')! by S.unudiagujtta and its ciiicf in the time 
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Plate III 
















Plate VI 



Cave No. 4, Liaga witb one face 




Plate vil. 





Plate viII 




Plate IX, 



















Plate xil, 




Plate XIII, 




Plate XlV 



Cave Mo. 17, General view. 




Plate XV. 



A Medallion in rock having 6iva and Parvati, 







Plate XVl. 




